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 FHE REPOSiTORY. — 





FROM BLACK WOOD’S MAGAZINE FOR AUGUST, 
HARRY HOWARD AND LUCY FLEMING, 
Many a tame tradition, embalmed in a few 

pathetic verses, lives for ages, while the memo- 
ry of the most pethetic incidents, to which ge- 
uius has allied no general emotion, fades like 
the mist, and leaves heart-rending griefs unde- 
plored. Mlegies and dirges might indeed have 
well been sung amid the green ruins of yonder 
votiage, that looks now almost hike a fallen wall 
—iat best, the remnants of a cattle-shed shaken 
down by the storm. ‘Twenty years ago—how 
short a time in national h:story—how long in 
that of private sorrows ! all tongues were speak 
ing of the death that there befell, and to have 
seen the weeping, you would have thought that 
the funeral could never have been forgotten. 
But staup now the shepherd on the hill, and ask 
him who lived of old in that nook. and chance 
is he knows not even their name, much less the 
story of their afflictions. ‘That farm-house was 
inhabited by Allan Fleming, his wife, and an 
uply child, known familiarly in ber own small 
world by the name of Lucy of the Fold. In 
almost every vale among the mountains, there 
is its peculiar pride—some one creature to 
whoin nature has been especially kind, and 
whose personal beauty, sweetness of disposition, 
and felt superiority of mind and manner, single 
her out, unconsciously, as an object of attrac- 
tion and praise, making her the May-day queen 
of the unending year. Such a darling was Lucy 
Fleming ere she had finished her thirteenth 
year; and strangers, who had heard tell of her 
loveliness. often dropped in. as if by accident, to 
see the beauty of Rydalmere. Her parents 
rejoiced in their child; nor was there any rea- 
son why they should dislike the expression of 
delight'and wonder with which so many regard- 
ed her. Shy was she as a woodland bird, but as 
food of her nest too; and when there was no- 
thing near to disturb, her hfe was almost a per- 
petual hymn. From joy to sadness, and from 
sadness to joy; from silence to song, and from 
song to silence; from stillness, like that of the 
butterfly on the flower, to motion like that of the 
same creature wavering tn the sunshine over 
the wood-top, was to Lucy as welcome a change 
as the change of lights and shadows, breezes 
and calms, in the mountain country of her birth. 
One summer day, a youthful stranger appear. 
ed at the door of the house, and after an hour's 
stay, during which Lucey was from home, asked 
if they would let him have lodging with them 
for a few months—a single room for bed and 
books, and that he would take his meals with 








the family. Enthusiastic boy! to him poetry 
had been the light of life, nor did ever hero of 
poetry belong more entirely than he to the 
world of imagination! He had come into the 
free mountain-region from the confinement of 
college-walls, and his spirit was expanded with- 
in him lke a rainbow. Ko eyes had he for reali- 
ties—all nature was seen in.the light of fancy— 
not a single object at sunrise and sunset the 
same. All was beautiful within the circle of the 
green hill tops, whether shrouded in the soft 
mists,or clearly outlined in a cloudless sky. 
Home, friends, colleges, cities—all sunk into 
oblivion, and Harry Howard felt as if wafted 
off on wings of a spifit, and set down in a land 
beyond the sea, foreign to all he had before 


experienced, yet in its perfect and endless beau- | 


iy appealing every hour more tenderly and 
strongly to a spirit awakened to a new power, 
and revelling in new emotion. In that cottage 
he took up his abode. Ina few weeks came a 


library of books in all languages ; and there was | 


much wondering talk over all the country side, 
about the mysterious young stranger who now 
lived at the Fold. ‘i 


Every day,ane when he chose to absent him- 


self from his hatwnts among the hills, every hour | 


was Lucy before the young poet's eyes—and 
every hour did her beauty wax more beautiful 
in his imagination. Who Mr. Howard was, or 
even if that were indeed his real name, no one 
knew ; but none doubted that he was of gentle 
birth, and all with whom he bad ever conversed 
in his elegant amenity, could have sworn that a 


youth so bland and free, and with such a voice, | 


and such eyes, would not have injured the hum- 





blest of God's creatures, much less such acrea- | 


ture as Lucy of the Fold. It was, indeed, even 
so—for, before the long summer days were gone, 
he who had never bad a sister, loved her even 
as if she had slept on the same maternal bosom 
Father or mother he now had none—indeed 
scarcely one near relation—although he was 
rich in this world’s riches, but in them poor in 
comparison with the noble endowments that 
nature had lavished upon bis mind. His guar- 
dians took little heed of the splendid but way 
ward youth—and knew not now whither his 
fancies had carried him, were it even to some 
savage land. Thus, the Fold became to him 
the one dearest roof under the roof of heaven. 
All the simple on-goings of that humble home, 
love and imagination beatified into poetry: 
and all the rough and coatser edges of lowly 
life, were softened away in the light of genius 
that transmuted every thing on which it fell; 
while all the silent intimations which nature 
gave there of her primal sympathies, in the but 
as fine and forceful as in the hall, showed to his 
excited spirit pre-eminently beautiful, and chain- 
ed it to the hearth, around which was read the 
morning and evening prayer. 


What wild scheme does not love imagine, 
and in the face of every impossibility achieve ? 
“T will take Lucy to myself, if it should be in 
the place of all the world. I will myself breathe 
light over her being, till in a new spring it shall 
be adorned with living flowers that fade not 
away, perennial and self renewed. In a few 
years, the bright, docile creature shall have the 
soul of a very angel—and then, before God, and 
at his holy altar, mine shall she become forever 
—here and hereafter—in this paradise of earth, 





and if more celestial be, in the paradise of hea 
ven!” 

Thus two summers and two winters wheeled 
away into the past; and in the change, imper 
ceptible from day to day, but glorious at last, 
wrought on Lucy’s nature by communication 
with one so prodigally endowed, scarcely could 
her parents believe it was their same child, 
except that she was as dutiful as before, a: 
affectionate, and as fond of all the familia: 
objects, dead or living, round and about he: 
birth-place. She had now grown to a woman’s 
stature—tall, though she scarcely seemed so, 
except when among her playmates ; and in her 
maturing loveliness, fulfilling, and far more than 
fulfilling, the fair promise of her childhood.— 
Never once had the young stranger—stranger 
no more—spoken to daughter, father, or mo 
ther, of his love. Indeed, for all that he felt 
towards Lucy, there must have been some othe: 
word than love. ‘Tenderness, which was almost 
pity—an affection that was often sad—wonder 
at her surprising beauty, nor Jess at ber uncon 
sciousness of its power—admiration of her sp: 
ritual qualities, that ever rose up to meet instruc 
tion as if already formed—and that heart-throb 
bing that stirs the blood of youth when the inno 
cent eyes it loves are beaming im the twilight 
through smiles, or through tears—these, and a 
thousand other feelings, and above all, the cre- 
ative faculty of a poet’s soul, now constituted bis 
very being when are was in his presence, nor 
forsook him when he was alone among the 
mountains. 

At last it was known through the country that 
Mr. Howard—the stranger, the scholar, the 
poet, the elegant gentleman, of whom nobody 
knew much, but whom every body loved, and 
whose father must at least have been a lord, was 
going—in a year or less—to marry the daugh- 
ter of Allan Fleming—Lucy of the Fold. O 
grief and shame to the parents—if still living— 
of the noble boy! O sorrow for himself when 
his passion dies—ihen the dream is dissolved ; 
and when, in the place of the angel of light who 
now moves before him, he sees only a child of 
earth, lowly born, and long rudely bred, a being 
only fair as many others are fair, sister in her 
simplicity to maidens no less pleasing than she, 
and partaking of many weaknesses, frailties and 
faults, now unknown to herself in her happiness, 
and to him in his love! Was there no one to 
rescue them from such a fate—from a few 
months of imaginary bliss, and from many years 
of real bale 2?» How could such a man as Allan 
Fleming, be so infatuated as to sell his child to 
a fickle youth, who would soon desert hey bro 
ken-hearted ? Yet kind thoughts, wishes, hopes. 
and beliefs, prevailed, nor were there wanting 
stories of the olden time, of low born maidens 
married to youths of high estate, and raised 
from hut to hall, becoming mothers of a lordly 
line of sons, that were councillors to kings and 
princes, 

In spring Mr. Howard went away fora few 
months—it was said to the great city of Lon 
don—and on his return at midsummer, Lucy 
was to be his bride. They parted with a few 
peaceful tears, and though absent, were still 
together. And now a letter came to the Fold. 
saying, that before another Sabbath he would be 
at the Fold. A few beautiful fields in Fasdale. 
long mortgaged beyond their fee simple by the 


hard working statesnr#n from whom they reluet- 
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antly were passing away, had meanw hile been 


pare hase d by Me. » Kom ard, ane in that cotta re 


they were to abide, till the y bad built for them 
selves a hotse a little farther up the side of the 
sylvan hill, beluw the shadow of Holm Crag 
Lucy saw the Sabbath of his return, and its 
golden sun, but it was in her mind’s eye only, 
for ere it was to descend behind the bills, she 
was not to be among the number of living 


things. 
Up Forest Ullswater the youth had come by 
the light of the setting sun; and as he crossed 


the mountains of Grassmere by the majestic 
pass of the Solitary Hawse, still as every new 


star arose in heaven, with it arose as lustrous a 
new emotion fromthe bosom of his betrothed. 
‘Phe midnight hour had been fixed for his return 
to the Fold, and as he reached the cliffs above 
Whitemoss, lo! according to agreement, a light 
was burning in the low window, the very planet 
of.love. It seemed to shed a bright serenity 
over all the vale, and the moon-glittering waters 
of Rydalmere were as an image of life, pure, 
Jonely, undisturbed, and at the pensive hour 
how profound! ‘ Blessing and praise be to the 
gracious God! who framed my spirit so to de- 
light in the beautiful and glerious creetion— 
blessing and praise to the Holy One for the boon 
of my Lucy’s innocent and religious love !”— 
Prayers crowded fast into his soul, 
joy fell from his eves, as he stood at the thresh- 
old, almost afraid in the tre mbling of life-deep 
affection ta mcet her first embrace ! 

In the sil . sohs and sighs, and one or two 
long deep groans! ‘Then in another moment, he 
saw through the open door of the room where 
Lucy used to sleep, several figures moving to 
and fro in the light. aud onesigure upon his 
knees—who else could it be but her father !— 
Unnoticed he became one of the pale-faced 
company—and there he beheld her on her bed, 
minute and motionless, her face covered with a 
deplorable beauty—eyes closed, and her hands 
claspe | on her breast! “* Dead, dead. dead 
muttered in bis ringing ears a voice from the 
tombs, and he fell down in the midst of them, 
with great violence, on the floor. 

Eneireled with arms that lay around him soft- 
er and silkier far than flower-wreaths on the 
neck of achild who has laid bim down from 
play, was he when he awoke from that fit— 
lying even on his own maiden’s bed, and within 
Ler very bosom, that beat yet, although soon 
about to beat no more! At that blest awaken 
ing moment, he might have thought he saw the 
first ght of heht of the morning after 
marriage-day, for ber face was turned towards 
his heart, and, with her faint breathings, he felt 
the touch of tears he could have kissed away, 
but the blne lids were heavy with something 
that was not stumber—the orbs themsels 
scarcely visible—and her voice—it was gone, to 
be heard never again, till in the choir of white 
robed spirits, that sing at the right hand of Gad! 

Vet, no one doubte “ad that she knew hirn—him 


ryppse 


es were 


who bad dropped down, like a Saperior being, 
from another sphere, on the innocence of her 


simple childhood—had taught her to know so 
much of her own soul—to love her parents with 
a profuund and more holy love—to see in cha- 
vracter more divine, Heaven’s promises of for 
giveness to every contrite heart—and a 
perfect blessedoess beyond death and the grave! 
A smile that shone over her face the moment 
that she had been brought te know that he had 
come at last, and was nich at hand—and that 


never left it—while her bosom moved—no—not 


for all the three days and mehts be continued 
to sit beside the beanifal cor ose, when father 
wil mother were forgetting Uae ir cares in sleep 


and tears of 


life of 


a | 
| 








his 
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= th: it pecs told all Ww a stood esaiad’ Waihe hing 
her departure, neighbor, friend, priest, parent, 
and him the suddenly distracted and desolate, 
that, in the very moment of expiration, she 
knew him well, and was recommending him 
and his afflictions to the pity of one who died to 
sinners ! 

Three days and three nights, we have said, 
did he sit beside her, who so soon was to have 
been his bride—and come or go who would into 
the room, he saw them not—his eye was fixed 
on the winding sheet, eyeing it, without a single 
tear, from feet to forehead, and sometimes look 
ing up to heaven. As forgotten beings in dun- 
geons have lived miserably long without food, 
so did he—and so he would have done, on and 
on to the most far off funeral day. Fromm that 
one chair, close to the bed-side, he never rose 
Night after night, when all the vale was hushed, 
he never slept. ‘Through one of the midnights, 
there had been a great thunder storm, the light 
ning smiting a cliff close to the cottage, but it 
seemed that he heard it not—and, during the 
floods of next day, to him the roaring vale was 
silent. On the morning of the funeral, the old 
people—for now they seemed to be old—wept 
to see him sitting unconscious beside their dear 
child—for each of the few remaining hours had 
now ifs sad oflice, and a man now had come to 
nail the coffin. Three large specks suddenly 
alighted on the face of the corpse—and then otf 
—and on—and away—and retarning, was heard 
the buzzing of large ‘hell-flies, attracted b, 
beauty in its corruption. “4 Ha! ha!” starting 
up, he cried in horror, ** Wat birds of prey are 
these, whom Satan has ‘sent to devour the 
corpse 2” He became stricken with a sort of 
palsy—and, being led out into the open air, was 
laid down, seemingly as dead as ber within. on 
the green dasied turf, where, beneath the shaduw 
of the syeamore, they had so often sat, building 
up beautiful visions of a long blissful life! 

The company assembled—but not before his 
eyes—the bier was lifted up and moved away 
down the sylvan slope, and away round the 
head of the lake, and over the wooden bridge, 
accompanied, here and there, as it passed the 
way-side houses on the road to Grassmere, by 
the sound of psalms; but he saw, he heard not, 
when the last sound of the spade rebounded 
from the smooth arch of the grave, he was- not 
by; but all the while he was lying where they 
left him, with one or two pitying dolesmen, at 
his head and fect. When he awoke again and 
rose up, the cottaye of the Fold was as if she 
had never been born—for she had vanished for- 
ever and aye, and her sixteen years smiling life 
was all extinguished in the dust! 

Weeks and montis passed on, and still there 
was a vacant wildness in his eyes, and a mortal 
ghastliness over his face, inexpressive of a rea- 
sonable soul. It scaacely seemed that be knew 
where he was, or in what part of the earth, yet, 
when left to bimself. he never sought to move 
beyond the boundaries of the Fold. During the 

fire faint glimmerings of returning he 
would utter her name over and over many 
times, with a mournful voice, but still he k 
not that she was dead—-then he began to caution 
them all to tread softly, for that sleep had fdlen 
upon her, and her fever in its blessed balm 
might abate; then with groans tov affecting 
be borne by these who heard them, he would 
ask why, since she was dead, God had the ore 
elty to kee ~p him, her husband, in life ; and fin il 
ly, last of all, he imagined himself in Grassmere 
churehyard, and elasping a little mound on the 
green, Which it was evident he thought was her 
grave, he wept over it for hours and hours, and 
kissed it, and placed a stone at its head, and 


save 





reasoh. 


New 


to 


—-— 
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sometimes re | broke out into fits of iva 

ter. till the hideous fainting fits returned, and, 

after long convulsions, left him lying as if stone 
cead! As for his bodily frame, when Lucy’s 
father lifted it up in his arms, little heavier was 
it than a bundle of fern. Nobody supposed that 
one so miserably attenuated and ghost like, could 
for many days be alive; yet not till the earth 
had revolved seven times round the sun, did 
that body die, and then it was buried far away 
from the Fold, the banks of Rydal water, and 
the sweet mountains of Westmoreland ; for 
after passing like a shadow through m: any foreign 
lands, he ceased his pilgrimage in Palestine. 
even beneath the shadow of Mount Sion, and 
was laid with a lock of beautiful hair, which. 
from the place it held. strangers knew to have 
belonged to one dearly beloved—close to his 
heart, on which it had lain so lone, and was to 
moulder away im darkness together, by a chris 

tian hand, and in a christian sepulchre ! 





_ Saree oF (CHARACTER. 


JOAN OF 


COMMONLY CALLED THE 


ARC, 

MAID OF ORLEANS. 
This damsel dealt in divination, in the reign 
of Charles Vil. of France, during the siege of 
Orleans by Hlenry VE. « 


tainly had attended the arms of several succes- 


of England. Success cer_ 
sive monarchs of Albion fora long series of 


years, As certain it is, that affairs took = a 
different turn on the appearance of this maiden, 
who, being introduced to Charles, declared that 


she had been favored with a supernatural reve- 


lation in a vision, of his restoration by her 
means. * Lam the virgin,” said Joan. * decreed 


by heaven to replace the crown upon thy Lead 
after relieving Orleans.” 
Although the king paid bat hi 
tale of this sort, 
who introduced her. 


ttle revard to wu 
by the persuasion of the person 
tr: 


ne, in the ha 


he gave her a 


yp of an 
hundred men; on which the heroi 


biliments of the other sex. valiantly marched to 


the relief of the city, supplied the besieged with 
with 
Fre 

} 


time, a spirit of Puts: prevailed 


them spirit of 


to 


food, inspired 
bef 


ore 


cours: 
At the 





unknown ichmen same 


aruidst the 


English. who imbibed a notion that the maid 

was actually sent to war against them by the 
Almighty. 
elit) 

She a second time relieved the place with 


plenty of fresh provisions, and the enemy beheld 


ier at the head of 1,500 men eager for victory 
| t the head of 1,5001 r for victors 

The virgin, in person, entered the strongest forts 
the men 


the 


and encouraginé 


In three duys 


fighting miraculously, 
to follow her example. Eng 
lish lost S800 men, 
100 


desired suecess 


whilst the French lost on!y 
These victories were crowned with the 
The Enelish were so dispirit 
above nature, 
igainst them, that they 


Orleans, and Charles was 


ed on the supposition of an agency 


being employed aban 


doned_ the siece of 


crowned at Rheims, and all the country yielded 


to him. 


This young woman afterwards was burnt or 


a charge of witchcraft. 








“6 * Black. Eyed Susan, ‘"—Gay wrote this well | 
known ballad upon Mrs. Montford, a celebrated 
with Cibber, After her 
love and the ingrati 


actress cotemporary 
retirement from the stage, 
tude of a bosom friend deprived her of her 
senses, and she was placed ina receptacle for 
lunatics. One day, during a lucid interval, she 
asked her attendant what play was to be per- 
formed that evening, and was told that it was 
Hamlet 
she had 


In this tragedy, whilst on the stage, 


ever been reeeived with rapture, in 
Ophelia 
The recollection struck her, and with that 
eanning which is so often allied to insanity, she 
got to the 
until the 


scene in which Ophelia enters in her insane state ; 


eluded the care of the keepers, and 
theatre, where she concealed herselt 


she then pushed on the stage, before the lady 
who had performed the previous part of the 
character could come on, and exhibited a more 
perfect representation of madness than the ut- 
most exertions of art could effect. She 


was, in truth, Ophelia herself, to the amaze 


mimic 


ment of the performers, and the aston!shmeat 
of the audience. Nature having made this last 
effort, her vital powers failed her. On going off, 


she exclaimed, * [tis all over!” She was im 


mediately conveyed to her late place of securi 
ty, and a few days after, 





© She, like a lily drooping, 
Then bow’d her head and died.” 





PICTURE oF LIFE. 
FROM THE NEOW-YORK MIRROR. 
POLITENESS. 
The hues of the rainbow are not mor 
the character of company. I mean 
tions of ladies and ge ntlemen which our good people 
have denominated parties. Some of them possess 
the fascinating talent of making time glide insensi- 
bly away. We sit by them—talk to them—listen to 
their beautiful conversation—and when we part, are 
astonished to find that we have spent hours in their 
company. here are others, with whom w 
be more than five minutes before we fee 
we don’t know what to say or do ; are alarin 
ed with some strange piece of rudeness, or discon- 
‘rted with a copious overflow of politeness ; and 
when at last the interview ends, we feel like some 
poor fellow who bas just been released from the 
stocks. There are a hundred differegt surts ot cere- 
mony, all of which go by the name of polit 
but how few persons are there possess that real 
pol tenetaacthe willand power to make all happy 
around them ? 
I remember once, m 


» varied than 
esse collec- 





e cannot 
] Uneasy y 
either 


“Ness ; 


Wid 





pretty reader, | was ata 


dinner party, where | wasalmost teased to death by 
the extreme kindness of an old Jady at my right 
haad, who was continually heaping up my plate 


with all the delicacieswithin her reach 
‘Do, my dear sir, take a litde picce of this duck.’ 
* No, I thank you ma’am.’ 
* But now, my dear sir, you don’t eat at all. I 
must insist on your having this piece of the breast.’ 
* But mv’am—’ 
*Now you must 
the gentleman’s plate, 
him a piece of the ham. 
Upon which an aproned waiter snatched away my 
plate, and returned it so loaded with victuals tuat I 
had not room to eat what I really 
, “compe lied to leav: > off r 
I once handed a plate of tiot-br atte ‘red muffins toa 
lady.On the other side of the table—the 


not refuse— 


il Mr. Sx 


a i 
here, ‘i 


‘homas, take 


dand so to cut 








Wanled, and was 





altoge 








plate Was 


| here 
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the lady , 
begged me 


odes heated, vad 1 oud hardly hold it ; 
with one of her very sweetest smiles, 
to help myself first. 

*Oh no, ma’ am,’ 

* Oh yes, sir,’ said she. 

* Do take one, ma’am.’ 

*Well, help Mrs. Blue first.’ 

My hand had by this time become quite painful, 
and I therefore handed the plate to Mrs. Blue, who, 
determined not to be outdone in courtesy, beseech. 
ed her antagonist to be helped first ; and they were 
carrying the controversy to the most laughable 
lengths, when I found it absolutely necessary to 
withdraw my services ; and in the attempt the plate 
fell—dashed into a cup of coffee—away went one 
muflin, and off rolled another, and one in particu- 
lar bounced into the lady’s bosom, upon which she 
managed to scream ina most bewitching manner ; 
and, to my infinite mortification, declared that I bad 
spoiled one of the most valuable gowns she ever 
wore. 

I cannot say which burned most, my fingers or 
my cheek ; but be assured, gentle reader, they both 
pained me to a most inconvenient degree. But these 
are nothing to the misery t experienced the other 
evening, at fone of the most delightful little par- 
ties’ my friend had ever given. 1 was invited to 
spend the evening with him; and suspecting no- 
thing, L went. Lhad thought to find one or two of 
his friends there, with whom we could pass the eve- 
ving in sociable chat. But what was my surprise 
when the servant ushered me.into a room filled with 
people of every sex, size, and description, from the 
fut gentleman of sixty, to the little snub-nosed angel 
of three years old. Oh what a Grippointment was 
! 1am a bashful man, gentle reader, and there- 
fore could not but feel some awkwardness in a scene 
like this, and when Mrs. B.* kindly introduced me 
to some of the.ladies, I fear | went through the cere- 
mony ina sad manner. Among many others, my 
conductress led me towards a tall girl, with large 
eyes, and something of’a nose :— 

* Miss Scratchy, sir—Mr. 


sail I. 


x x * + 


It was with real pleasure that I turned to the more 
modest, and more really polite Miss Wilton. ‘I'l 
was no affectation in her tone, as | ente red into con- 
} versation with her. Ate remarks, 
convinced me that she was a lady, and | was almost 
sorry when the sound of the piano interrupted our 
discourse. However, Lama 
and I anticipated some pleasure from the song 


rere 


w modest, sensible 


arent ~ of music 
great lover of music, 


, 


} 

{| when, to my utter consternation, Miss Scratclil 

1 called upon me to sing tudo si sumetimes fo 

mine own amusement; and one, Mmvne sone i 
my friends, | gave Ful th baper fur,’ with ¢ 


Serax: J 
siderable eclat; but at this mort 
impossible for me to comply with her 
said so, but it would not do 


*Oh now you n 
, 


iust—Wwe Enuw you sing—so no 
ap Moy es 
. ) 

* But, madam, I fe 


‘I would not have 

















} > 
| d Sut ng,’ said one. 
| ‘He certainly cannot refuse me,’ said 
; scra uy 
} *Hem,’ said T, 
} *Come,’ cont wed Miss S atehiv, se ting her 
' self at th en . me, "Il play Let’s s 
|} where’s the musi On! it is i know you 
t sin ‘Pillth nper fair,’ so Vv becia 
®Good heaven? thought I, ‘when shall I get 
away.’ *Reallv, ma n,’ said | lou l, you lt 
excuse me.’ 
*Whatif Miss S vV herself should give us 
an air,’ said the kind Miss Wiltoo, who, diay 
my perplexity, took that method of releasing mx 
*Come, Miss Seratelily will sing.” 
* Certainly,’ said Miss Scratci y. 
Miss Wilton turned away her eye, as I strove to 


thank her with a look, and I could have kissed the 
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) bem of her garment, but Miss Scratchiy comme 
ced *Oh say not woman’s love sts 6 ught,’? in such a 
} shbrmil tone, that lactu ally raised my hand to my car, 


aod the fair musician happening to cast ber eyes on 
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me at the moment, I was compel led to hide the 
object of my emotion by asubterfuge, and, i mpolite 
as it was, [scratched my head ina most energetic 
manner. 

When the time arrived for the breaking up of the 
party, L was wonderfully dismayed in beholding 
Miss Scratchly sail from the room with the identical 
flat towering trom her head, and seemingly frown- 
ing on me its unhappy victim. I saw her as she went 
with her beau down the street. [It wasa moonlight 
night, and her great Leghorn flapped like the sails 
of a ship. 

I went home quite tired, and had a strange, con 
fused dream, about a beautiful summer place, where 
I saw Miss Wilton, anda mighty thunder-storm, and 
from the very top of the cloud,a huge body was 
falling on me; as.it came nearer, [ perceived it was 
Miss Scratchly’s Leghorn flat, that had growa int: 


the size of amountain. [screamed and awoke. 1} 











LADIES’ ALBUM. 
2 good Index to the Character of those who write 
therein. 
No happiness that mortals enjoy is so pureas that 
of social intercourse ; and nothing more refines the 
the 


manners, thoughts, and actions of men, than 


society of females. he interchange of civilities 
between the sexes is equally pleasant and improv 
ing to each. We are more free and confidential 


with our friends when they are of a different sex 


with ourselves. With them we love to unbosom our 
inmost thoughts ; or to use the language of an an 
free, and 
confidential intercourse between the sexes, it is the 
loud.” 


privilege 


cient eloquent writer, ‘In the social, 


most delightful employ of our lives to think a 
The fashion of society grants to men the 
of sohciting the legal friendship of the other sex ; 
With 


female commu- 


and to females the privilege of refusing it. 


this privilege it is important to the 


nity to acquire the ability to discover the characte 


of men, that they may be ready to give the answer 


without hesitation. tty well 


Lallt! 


Female curiosity has pr 
haracters 


1 ye me res | Vasc the 
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or any eccentricities, or strong points of character, 
his piece will be characterised with good sense, be 
short, and comprehensive. The album is a valuable 
part of a lady’s parapharnalia ; it serves to relieve 
an hour’s ennui, and exposes the character of those 
who write in it, which to them is an interesting and 
important kind of information; and it affords the 
best and most delicate opportunity to become 
acquainted with any favorite they may wish, with- 
out the risk of being charged with too much curi- 
osity or fondness. It is considered a compliment by 
the gentlemen to be asked to write in an album. It 
argues «a favorable opinion, and a desire to become 
more acquainted. [ would advise all young and 
unmarried ladies to possess an aluum.—{ Parthenon. 





INTERESTING FACT. 

The following interesting fact of a young Indian 
Chief, of the Pawnee nation, at the foot of the Rocky 
Mountains, who was on a visit to Washington in the 
winter of 1824, is extracted from a letter of the Rev. 
Richard Reese, to the editor of the London Wes- 
leyan Methodist Magazine : 

“This young warrior, of fine size, figure, and coun- 
tenance, is now about twenty-five years old. At the 
age of twenty-one, his heroic deeds had acquired 
for him in his nation the rank of * Bravest OF THE 
baayn.” The savage practice of torturing and burn- 
ing to deaththejr prisoners, existed in this nation. 
An unfortunate female taken in war, of the Paduca 
The 
fatal hour had arrived, the trembling victim, far 
from her home and her friends, was fastened to the 
stake ; the whole tribe was assembled on the sur- 
rounding plain to witness the awful scene. Just 
when the fire was about to be kindled, and the spec- 
tators on the tiptoe of expectation, this young war- 


nation, was destined to this horrible death. 


rior, who sat composedly among the chiefs, having 
before prepared two fleet horses, with the necessary 
provisions, sprang from his seat, rushed through the 
crowd, loosed the victim, seized her in his arms, 
placed her on one of the horses, mounted the other 
himself, and made the utmost speed towards the 
nation and friends of the captive. The multitude, 
dumb and nerveless with amazement at the daring 
deed, made no effort to rescue their victim from her 
deliverer. They viewed it as an act of the Great 
Spirit, submitted to it without a murmur, and quiet- 
ly returned to their village. The released captive 
was accompanied through the wilderness towards 
her home, till she was out of danger. He then gave 
her the horse on which she rode, with the necessary 
provisions for the remainder of her journey, and 
they parted. On his return to the village, such was 
the respect entertained for him, that no inquiry 
was made into his conduct ; no censure was passed 
on it, and since this transaction, no human sacrifice 
has been offered in this or any other of the Pawnee 
tribes. Of what influence is one bold act in a good 
eause ! 

On the publication of this anecdote at Washing- 
ton, the young ladies of Miss White’s Seminary, in 
that city, presented that brave and humane Indian 
with a handsome medal, on which was engraven an 
appropriate inscription, accompanied by an address, 
of which the following is the close :—* Brother, 
accept this token of our esteem ; always wear it for 
our sake ; and when you have again the power to 





THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 





save a poor woman from death and torture, think of 
this, and of us, and fly to her rescue.” 
na ed 

The Silver Cup —To Mrs. Wells, of Boston, 
has been awarded the silver cup, prepared by 
the managers of the Nashville theatre, for the 
writer of the best poem, to be spoken at the 
opening of their house. It is a spirited compo- 
sition, and shall have a place in our poetical 
corner. This is the same lady who received the 
Grecian cross from the Chatham theatre, and 
one of the prizes of the Mirror last winter. Bos- 
ton is not to be outdone. The females of that 
city will shortly become as celebrated for their 
genius as they ever have been for their accom- 
plishments.—{ New- York Mirror. 





1 poor, litile, short, brown, hogg /-~A gentleman 
had five daughters, all of whom he brought up to 
become useful and respectable characters in life. 
These daughters married one after another with the 
consent of theirfather. The first married a gentle- 
man by the name of Poor—the second a Mr. Little 
—-the third a Mr. Shor{—the fourth a Mr. Brown, 
and the fiftha Mr. Hogg. At the wedding of the 
latter, her sisters with their husbands were present, 
and after the ceremonies of the wedding were over, 
the old gentleman said to his guests, ‘1 have taken 
great pains to educate my five daughters that they 
might act well their part in life ; and from their 
advantages and improvements, I fondly hoped that 
they would form connections that would do honor 
to my family ; but, I find, that all my pains, care, 
and expectations, have turned out nothing but a 
Poor, Little, Short, Brown, Hogg !” 











POETRY. 








The annexed beautiful lines are given in an Albany 
paper, as an extract from J. G. Brooks’ Poem, 
before the Phi Beta Kappa of Yale College : 


I would not live, if life and love were vain, 

If for the toil, the trial and the pain, 

The restless anguish of these mortal hours, 

No meed be offered in eternal bowers ! 

If holy faith be but a bigot’s dream, 

If heaven-ward hope be but a meteor’s beam 
Upon the vast waves of eternity— 

Then, wherefore do we live, or wherefore die ’ 
Wo—wo for man, if the rapacious tomb 

Enwrap his spirit in eternal gloom! 

If drear, unconscious nothingness await 

The soul, beyond that dim’and silent gate, 

Where the worm banquets on the faded form, 
Which no returning spark shall ever warm ; 

‘Then curs’d be hope ior her beguiling strain ! 
Cursed be her fancies and her visions vain— 
Cursed be the tree of life, whose worthless blossom 
Drops, ne’er to spring again on earth’s cold bosom ! 





THE CONTRAST. 


To his gallant horse the warrior sprung— 
They called and he would not stay, 

And the hoof of his hurrying charger rung, 
As to the battle he rusbed away. 

She stood aloft on the warder’s tower, 
And she followed him over the plain, 

And she watched through many a silent hour, 
But she heard not his tramp again. 


They came when the morning was cold and pale, 
With a warrior on his bier, 





| And his banner rent like a tattered sail, 
| Showed he died not the death of fear, 


ae —_— ~ 











They brought him in pride and sorrow, back 
To the home he had left so gay, 

When he gallantly flew on glory’s track, 
And to battle he rushed away. J. G. PERCIVAL. 


FROM THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
A TURKISH LOVER. 

A Turkish soldier having been united to the 
girl of his affections, was obliged soon after his 
union, to join his companions in arms, and has 
ten to battle. He left his bride in all the bloom 
of health and gayety of youth, fondly picturing 
to himself the affection and delight that would 
welcome his return in safety. He did return, 
and, with all the ardour that love and hope in- 
spired, he hastened to his dwelling, and repaired 
to the apartment of his wife: Absorbed in the 
anticipation of a rapturous meeting with his 
adored Zuleika, he did not mark the awful still- 
ness which reigned throughout the mansion, 
until entering the apartment, he beheld the 
extended body of his bride, clad in the habili- 
meuts of the grave. Upon recovering from the 
swoon, which this unexpected and soul-subdu- 
ing shock had occasioned, he approached the 
corpse and embraced it, and for some minutes 
contemplated the inanimate object of bis love in 
silence. She still was beautiful, although death 
had destroyed the bloom which once rendered 
her strikingly so. He could not weep, and in 
the bitterness of that grief which tears cannot 
relieve, he is supposed to have uttered the fol- 
lowing, while contemplating the corse of his 
beloved : 

Beautiful love | yes, beautiful in death, 

Not as I woo’d thee, when that cheek, now pale, 
Bloom’d as the rose fann’d by the young spring’s 

breath ; 

But like the modest lily of the vale ; 

Hush’d is thy voice, Zuleika—thy dark eyes 

Are clos’d forever, in that happy sleep 
Which soon may f enjoy; the bridegroom sighs 

O’er thy pale corse—but ah ! he cannot weep. 
His heart is desolate, there’s none to cheer 
His wo—he hears no pitying voice, behulds no pity- 

ing’ tear. 
My love! our bridal night was gay, 

And bright the throng that mov’d around uss 
But hours of joy have pass’d away, 

And broken is the tie which bound us. 

Fair was the wreath that deck’d thy brow, 
But flowers with thee have wither’d now. 


Oh ! that dear night ! how beautiful thou seem’d— 
Like some bright Peri thou didst move along ; 
With jovial innocence thy dark eyes beam’d, 
And seraph voic’d thou warbled love’s hght song. 
I listen’d, but thy voice is still, my love, 
’Tis heard on high, join’d with the choir above. 
I left thee blooming, beautiful and gay, 
By honor calPd, to battle far away 
I sped, and in the deadly fight, 
I thought of thee; love never can forget ; 
In day I view’d thee, and in sleep at night 
In soothing visions L behold thee yet. 
Alas! alas! my love, those visions now 
No longer soothe, for wo sits on my brow. 
Aye ! on my brow, and seated in my breast, 
Deep rooted and severe : the fight did cease, 
The soldier in his home sought joy and rest, 
Beneath the gentle sway of heaven-born peace, 
And I have come—but ah! no smiles of love, 
No voice of welcome greet my safe return ; 
No happy beings through my wide halls move, 
Instead of festive lamps the funeral tapers burn. 
A widow’d bridegroom, lov’d one, o’er thee bends, 
No tears bedew thy corse—he cannot weep ; 
But oft to Allah’s throne a pray’r he sends, 
That soon near thee he may forever sleep, 
Angel of Paradise! my earthly love, 
Soon, soon, L’II join thee in his realma above. 





Sau. 





